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,  THE  WANDERER. 

110.  I 

“  *ri)c  lanj^uid  eye  ;  the  cheek, 
DesertOii  of  It^bloom  ;  the  flaccid,  shrunk, ; 
And  wither’d  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul 
Reproach  the  owner  with  that  love  of 
rain,  X\-<\\ 

'  To  which  lie  forfeits  even  the  REST  he 
love-..’’  Cow  PER.  i 

'i’o  THE  Wanderer.  | 

ONE  i»f  the  laws  of  Solon,  that 
wise  legislator  of  Athens,  was  for 
kvain.  the  encouragement  of  arts,  trades, 
de,  and  manufactures,  with  a  view  to 
ilie  eslahllshment  of  a  general  em- 
ployment  among  tlie  people.  It 
1 ’onsidereJ  indolent  persons  as  dan- 
j^crous  to  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
s  I  iimnity,  “  from  whom  sprung  up 
.1  school  of  vice  in  the  bosom  of  the 
commonwealth.”  They  who  so 
su’d  submitted  themselves  to  a  vol- 
'  ntary  and  sure  destruction,  could 
'  f  course  be  little  affected  with  the 
nt(  rest  of  society.  A  set  of  irrita- 
’»  .  nle  and  turbulent  spirits,  they 
*^'*’**  /vould  always  be  ready  for  innova- 
Vighi.  and  changes,  only  that  new 
tources  might  be  opened  t^r  the 
cALLff  tTutliication  of  sensuality,  and  new 
^^^IHrilities  for  the  acquisition  of  fbr- 
^7oo  which  idleness  can  never  se- 
'  r  irc  without  impositions  upon  the 
if  l.l  iW8  of  justice,  honour,  and  equal* 
ply. — The  same  law  of  Solon  re- 
oR,  knired  that  no  son  should  be  obli- 
to  support  his  father  in  old  j 


age  or  indigence,  who  had  neglect¬ 
ed  to  have  that  son  bred  to  some 
trade  or  occupation.  It  is  certain 
that  proper  employments  suppress 
all  those  unnecessary  desires,  crea¬ 
ted  by  a  busy  fancy,  full  of  dreams, 
visions,  and  imaginary  delights, 
void  of  proper  thoughts,  and  mo¬ 
tives,  and  unemployed  by  any  reg¬ 
ular  pursuit  ;  while  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  he,  who  is  idle  and  has 
I  no  regular  object  in  view,  will  (by 
I  the  innumerable  temptations  con¬ 
stantly  harassing  his  judgment  and 
trying  his  virtue)  very  shortly  a- 
,  bandon  himself  to  the  deceptions 
'  of  his  imagination,  of  course  be- 
'  come  a  prey  to  his  passions  and  ap- 
j  petites,  that  contend  for  the  utter 
!  destruction  of  his  tranquillity  and 
1  repose.  Considering  that  every 
moment  of  our  lives  contains  some 
invaluable  store, if  properly  applied, 
for  the  assistance  of  our  minds,  and 
for  the  happiness  and  improvement 
of  all  our  faculties ;  with  what  cau¬ 
tion  should  we  use  it  ?  Thus  sensi¬ 
ble  of  its  infinite  value  as  a  share 
of  experience,  we  realize  its  de¬ 
mand  for  a  just  application. 

It  is  but  natural  to  suppose,  that 
by  the  rejection  and  neglect  of  any 
opportunity,  every  loss  and  punish¬ 
ment  may  follow  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  as  every  reward  and  hon¬ 
our  might  have  attended  the  im¬ 
provement  of  it.  Indolence  is  a 
neglect  and  rejection  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  time,  by  losing  all  those 
opportunities  of  action,  which  can 


no 
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never  return  ;  and  how  awful  tlie  ment.  With  no  object  in  view,  no  I 
idea,  that  the  hour,  whiclt  is  gone,  regular  pursuit,  and  no  laudable 
has  flown  to  seal  either  the  justifi-  ambition  to  gratify,  he  of  courbo 
cation  of  its  use  or  the  condemna-  cares  for  no  duty  he  may  have  to 
tion  of  its  misapplication  ?  perform,  and  for  no  obligation, 

“  Procrastination  <8  the  thief  of  time  t  which  by  nature  he  is  bound  to  dis- 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled,  charge.  He  must  be  a  faithless 
Be  wise  to~(fay:  'tis  madness  to  deter.  friend,  an  unnatural  husband,  a  j 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead.*  |  careless  father,  an  unfeeling  broth-  \ 

Idleness,  says  a  great  moralist,  |  er,  and  an  undutiful  son,  since  he 
can  never  secure  tranquillity  ;  the '  would  betray  his  friend,  leave  liis 
call  of  reason  and  of  conscience  family  in  poverty  and  want,  expose 
will  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  |  his  son  to  vicious  examples,  feel  no 
the  sluggard,  and  though  it  may  |  concern  in  the  happiness  and  wel-  , 
not  have  force  to  drive  him  from  fare  of  his  brother,  and  lastly, 
his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  to  *  would  sacrifice  to  his  passions  and 
hinder  him  from  sleep.  i  desires  the  peace  and  ^tranquillity 

Of  all  vices,  that  of  Indolence  is  of  those,  who  gave  him  being,  and  * 
the  most  difficult  to  subdue  ;  tor  watched  over  his  infancy  with  teari 
when  its  seeds  are  once  sown  in  the  and  artection.  Nay,  “he  would 
disposition,  they  not  draw  bis  liand  from  his  bosom 

“  Grow  with  the  growth  and  strengthen  though  to  prevent  the  destruction 
v'ith  the  strength.”  I  of  tlie  universe!**  and  since  he 

Tliey  at  last  become  leaden  pres- i  tints  far  dishonours  his  nature,  and 
sures  upon  the  body,  bringing  it  to  j  is  a  burden  to  society  in  bis  life,  le* 
the  ground  through  oppression  and  i  him  in  some  respect  be  of  service  t> 
w^eight  ;  and  rooted  evils  in  the  the  world,  wlien  deavl.  “by  instruc 
mind,  poisoning  eveiy  virtue,  kill- |  live  lessons  of  morality  to  those  lu 
ing  their  seeds, in  the  place  of  which  ,  has  left  behind  him,**  from  bavin,  ’ 
spring  up,  weeds, thorns  and  briers,  i  applied  to  his  memory  a  ptoposi 
— “The  slotliful  man  descends  j  tion  of  your  predecessor,  “ 'I'lv 
from  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  “  Connoisseur,’*  whicli  is,  to  datii 
makes  that  being  which  was  ra- !  tire  age  of  all  these  useless  arid  un 
tional,  merely  vegetative.**  He  j  profitable  beings,  as  tliey  may  liav  ] 
appears  not  to  partake  those  joys  ;  abused  or  improved  their  lives,  ii, 
which  elevate,  nor  to  be  depressed  !  on  their  tomh-stones — for  instance 
by  tliose  sorrow’s,  which  afflict  his|  “here  continue  to  rot  the  remain 
fellowr  beings  ;  his  life  being  a  mere  ,  of  a  noted  beau,  an  smbry  o  w  liic' 
dissolution  of  his  frame.  Horn,  as  1  never  shewed  any  signs  of  lifcj  bn 
it  were,  to  fill  up  a  vacancy  in  ere-  after  twenty-tliree  years  was  so' t' 
atlon,  he’  is  unfitted  for  all  the  so-  tally  putrifiedy  that  it  could  not  b 
cial  duties  and  innocent  pleasures  kept  above  ground  any  hmger.*’- 
of  life  ;  appears  to  parlake  in  notli- 1  I  think  this  an  excellent  proposal 
ing,  but  that  which  is  either  dis- 
gusting  to  the  parity  of  virtue,  or 
offensive  to  the  eyes  iff  modesty  ; 
seems  indeed  to  be  an  instinctive 
animal,  rather  than  a  liuman  he- 
ing, governed  by  the  dictates  of  rea- 
s^m  and  the  impressions  of  judg- 


for  through  a  course  of  time  it  w  il 
raise  a  little  emulation  in  the  lil 
of  the  idler  to  add  a  few  days  l 
his  being  and  to  be  born  into  exiv 
ence,  that  he  may  have  the  hon*)': 
of  saying,  that  he  once  lived  t' 
some  purpose,  and  was  of  little 
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to  tlic  worlil.  No  object  upon 
earth  b)oks  so  nielanclioly,  as  one 
possessint^  every  cjiialliy  for  eleva¬ 
tion  In  society,  and  distinction  in 
virtue;  yet  lost  to  all  his  vigotir 
and  activity  both  of  body  and  mind, 
groping  in  the  shades  of  indolence, 
and  wallowing  in  the  lap  of  idle¬ 
ness  !  Of  what  importance  is  it  to  j 
guard  against  this  chaining  vice, 
which  creeps  insensibly  upon  the 
man  ?  Action  is  the  shield,  and  fe¬ 
licity  of  the  soul,  both  to  guard  it 
against  the  assaults  of  temptation, 
and  fix  in  it  a  constant  incentive  to 
employment.  It  surmounts  all  dif¬ 
ficulties,  improves  our  natural  con¬ 
stitutions,  strengthens  the  virtue  of 
the  mind,  fits  us  for  all  the  social 
duties  of  life,  and  plants  in  our 
souls  an  overruling  desire  to  ac¬ 
complish  something  both  uscftil  to 
ourselves  and  happy  for  s(Kiety. 

'rhen  “  oUl  (as  C'owper  so  ele^anily 
expresses  it)  with  sparkliiigf  eye, 
Beneath  a  wrinkled  fnait  the  veteran 
shows  ; 

Ami  grarinj^  a  ^rey  beard  with  youlldul 
smiles. 

Descends  t<»warfls  the  grave  SPRIGHT- 
l.Y,  and  almost 
^Yitlu^ut  decay.” 

X. 


To  THE  Kpm'or  of  the  1'mkk.ai.d. 

Sin, 

AMONCJ  ti)c  many  objects  wl.ich 
liave  e\cit-*d  the  attention  ot'  the  curi¬ 
ous,  and  the  speculative  in  n.itural  sci-  i 
ence,  we  recognise,  with  pride,  the 
commencement  of  a  course  of  Lee-  , 
tures  on  the  interesting  and  valuable  j 
subject  t)f  Mineralogy  ;  a  subject  1 
which  comprehends  the  nature,  form,  ' 
and  properties  of  the  various  b(>ilie«<  j 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  Earth, 


1  essential  to  the  melioration  and  im¬ 
provement  of  civilized  Man. 

I'he  various  arts,  from  Husbandry 
to  that  most  excellent,  the  knowledge 
and  cure  of  Diseases,  are  furnished 
from  the  mineral  Kingdom,  with  the 
principles  of  their  application,  im¬ 
provement  and  perfection.  It  is  na¬ 
ture’s  Store  house,  by  which  plants 
as  well  as  animals,  are  supplied  with 
the  original  elements  of  their  grow'th, 
and  S<KMety  with  every  implement, 
whether  for  ornament,  utility,  or  de¬ 
fense. 

We  rejoice  that  while  we  are  gen¬ 
erally  employed  in  the  necessitous  du¬ 
ties  of  some  daily  occupation,  or  in 
the  lucrative  labours  of  commerce, 
which  accustoms  us  to  dwell  with  de¬ 
light  upon  the  productions  of  foreign 
climes,  while  we  are  regardless  of  our 
own,  that  a  few  have  disposition  and 
ability  to  step  aside  and  dedicate  a 
portion  of  time  to  the  acquisition  and 
knowledge  of  a  branch  of  science,  as  yet 
but  little  understood,  but  of  the  high¬ 
est  value  to  our  young  and  growing 
ciumtry. 

If  truly  we  would  wish  to  improve 
the  various  arts  and  manufactures  of 
tliC  state,  explore  and  bring  to  exten¬ 
sive  use  what  the  depths  of  the  soil 
may  contain,  we  must  first  b<*come 
acijuaintcd  with  the  chymical  princi¬ 
ples  and  modes  of  operation  by  which 
either  tlie  one  or  the  other  can  be  ef¬ 
fected.  Hereafter  we  shall  h.ive  no 
excuse  from  a  want  of  the  necessa¬ 
ry  means  of  information  as  the  al¬ 
coves  of  the  Atheneiim  will  be  suppli¬ 
ed  with  abundant  sources  of  investi- 
g.ition. 

Mineralogy  is  not  less. interesting  to 
Men  of  Letters  than  to  Artists,  who 
are  houml  to  be  acTpiainted  w’ith  its 
elementary  principles, by  which  alone 
they  can  expect  to  emulate  ine  im¬ 
provements  of  older  countries. 


from  simple  ar^il  (or  clay),  to  the  bril¬ 
liant  Dunhond  AwCi  tbe  friiii  ful  Gold  ;*  a 
subject,  the  knowledge  of  which,  is 

♦  .  I.atet  arhore  opaca 

Aureus  ei  folii*  ct  leutovimine  ramus. 

( Virnl  Ji’nti  (i. } 


'I’he  antiquity,  importance  and  util¬ 
ity  of  Miiunalogical  science  may  be 
dated  from  the  highest  sources  of  aii- 
tupiity. 

Iti  the  biK>k  t>f  Genesis,  we  have  the 
I  tcaimony  of  Moses  establishing  the 
knowltTige  of  Tubal  Cain  in  the  in¬ 
vention  and  manufacturing  of  Instrii- 
1  mentsof  brass  and  Iron, 
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Some  authors  were  of  opinion,  tliat  : 
the  exploring  of  Mines  must  have  been 
prior  to  his  time.  Others  again,  that 
the  art  of  exploring  as  well  as  fabri¬ 
cating  of  Metals,  was  eijually  known 
and  used  by  him.  Wliatever  opin¬ 
ion  we  adopt,  it  shows  a  prescience  in 
thsft  early  age  which  our  feeble  appre¬ 
hensions  are  puzzled  to  solve.  Such 
iinprovenieiits  could  not  have  started 
tip  without  a  beginning  and  gradual 
advancement. 

I  will  close  my  remarks  with  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  anlient  Englisli 
Poetry  by  Joshua  Sylvester,  in  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  llie  works  of  the  celebrated 
Du  Dallas,  iifwhichthe  proofs  of  Tu¬ 
bal’s  knowledge  are  concisely  display- 
(h!. 

“  While  through  a  I'orest  Tubal 
w  ith  his  yew, 

And  ready  quiver  did  a  Boar  pursue. 

A  burning  mountain  from  his  fiery 
vein, 

An  iron  river  rolls  along  the  plain. 

The  witty  huntsman  musing  thither 
hies. 

And  of  the  wonder  deeply  can  devise. 
And  first  perceiving  that  this  scolding 
mettle, 

Becoming  cold,  in  any  shape  would 
settle ; 

And  grow  so  hard  that  with  his  sharp¬ 
ened  side, 

The  firmest  substance  it  would  soon 
divide. 

He  casts  an  hundred  plots,  and  ere  he 
parts, 

He  moulds  the  groundwork  of  an 
hundred  arts.  ; 

for  now  the  way  to  thousand  works 
reveal’d. 

Which  long  ‘<hall  live  maugre  the  rage 
of  Eld. 

In  two  square  creases  of  unet|ual  sizes 
To  turn  two  iron  stn*aml(ts  he  de¬ 
vises. 

Cold  takes  them  theui  e,  llieu  oft  the 
dross  he  rakes. 

And  this  an  hammer,  that  au  anvil 
makes. 

And  adding  tongs  to  these,  two  instru¬ 
ments. 

He  stores  his  house  with  iron  imple¬ 
ments.” 

1 

I 

i 


THE  MEDLEi: 


“  Jucyiuhim  nihil  evt,  quod  non  rcficir 

varietas,”  j 

THE  clas-dcal  scholar,  in  liis  literar? 
account,  may  fairly  set  the  suh>c<|uent  re¬ 
marks  of  Gilbert  Wakefield  against  tiie 
declamation  of  Cumberland,  the  biogru- 
pliers  of  Johnson  and  others,  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  necessity,  IS  a  sti’.imlus  to  scho- 
l.isiic  ciuerprize. 

“  'I’o  tlic  perfection  of  study,  plenty  oi  | 
money  and  leisure  arc  absolutely  requi¬ 
site.’’ 

“  f  or  a  cl.ivN  meal  had  Milton  felt  a  fear, 
lu  vain  Urania's  voice  had  warn’d  his  ear.” 

**  'I'herc  are  many  things,”  says  an  old 
poet,  “which  a ‘man  dare  not  attempt 
with  a  hole  In  his  coat.’’  And  Swift 
was  very  positive  that  Horace  kept  his 
coach.  Jiiit  if  a  m.ia  defer  l.is  exertions 
lill  all  impediments  are  removed,  he  may 
sit  still  and  wish  for  ever  ;  as  the  rustic 
waited  till  the  river  should  run  by.’* 

(  Letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  Gregory. J 

The  subsequent  sentence  from  Burke’s 
Reftections  on  the  Revolution  in  Erance, 
is  as  striking  an  exempliiication  of  what 
rhetoricians  mean  by  the  inoral  ormetJj>ky- 
veal  tuhlime,  as  occurs  in  the  whole  com¬ 
pass  of  English  L'lUs  Icttm. 

“  Each  contract  of  each  particular  state 
is  hut  a  clause  in  llic  great  prim.xval  con¬ 
tract  of  etern.il  society,  linking  the  h>\ver 
with  the  higher  natures,  connecting  the 
visible  and  invisible  world,  according  to 
a  fixed  compact  >anctiimed  by  the  invio- 
iahle  oath  which  iutlds  all  iihysical  and 
moral  natures,  each  in  their  appointed 
place.” 

khom  rue  tRiNcii. 

“  Let  the  loud  thuiuLr  roll  along  the  skies, 
(’I.Al)  in  my' virtue  1  the  storms  despise” 

“  lia!e*  d,”  qiuiih  reler,  “  lu>w  yt»ur  lot 
I  hlcst, 

I'o  he  L.litu  i  in  so  tLiu  a  rlress.” 

A  gentleman  who  employs  a 
threat  nuinher  of  hands  in  a  man- 
Lifactory  in  the  west  of  England, 
in  order  to  encourage  Ids  work 
people  in  a  due  attendance  at 
church,  on  a  late  East  day,  told 
them  that  if  they  went  to  church, 
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they  would  receive  their  wages  at  the  cyjer ^cellar  iu  MHidett-lane, 
for  tliat  day,  in  the  same  manner  a  loose  to  his  good  nature  one 

as  if  they  had  been  at  work.  Ui>-  c-vening,  and  requested  the  pleasure 
on  which  a  deputation  was  aiv  of  the  poet’s  company  to  supper  at 


pointed  to  acquaint  their  employ-  hen  the  cloth  was  re- 

er,  that  “  if  he  would  pay  them  sour  wine  was 

r  7  .1  11  1  placed  on  the  table,  which  the  een- 

tor  over  hours ^  thev  would  attend  '  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ^ 

...  .  L  ni'  1  1  1  erousoideentlemanpraisedcxtrav- 

hkewise  at  the  Methodist  Chapel  ,  Hl,ing  Chatter- 


in  the  evening.’ 


AN  ORIGINAL  AIR. 

«V  A  CASMEKIAN  INDIAN. 

W’hca  sinll  wc*  three  meet  a;..iin  ? 

W'heii  shill  wc  three  nie.'t  .ivf.iin  *. 

Oft  sh.ill  •rlowinj7  hope  expire, 

Oft  shall  wearied  hive  reti'^e. 

Oft  !»hall  death  and  sorrnw  reiipi 
Krc  .lull  we  thice  in  .-et  a;;.iin ! 

'riio’  in  tlistai.l  lands  we  si«r||, 

PirchM  beneath  a  h<»-.tlle  sky, 

'I  ho’  the  deep  between  ns  mils 
Friendship  shall  unne  onr  kohIs  ; 

.Still  in  fancy's  ricit  domain 
Oft  shall  we  three  meet  ajj.iin. 

When  around  this  youthful  pine 
iVI<h»s  shall  creep  ami  ivy  twine. 

When  our  biirnisird  locks  are  jrrey, 
'I'hinn  <1  by  nianv  a  toil-spent  dav'  ; 

May  tliis  lon;r-lov’d  ImiwV  remain. 

Here  may  we  three  meet  a^ain  ; 

W'lien  the  tlreams  of  life  ire  fled. 

When  its  waste<l  lamp  is  dead. 

When  in  cold  oblivion’*  sliade 
Jicautv,  pow’r  and  fame  arc  laid. 

Where  immortal  spirits  reij;n 
'rhen  may  we  three  meet  again  ! 

M.iimnntel  said  that  the  ditfer* 


I  ton’s  glass,  r.  questing  him  at  the 
t  ‘ame  time  to  di  ink  a  bumper  to  the 
j  memory  of  Shakespeare. — Tlie  in- 
I  spired  youth  had  not  finished  hia 
I  glass  when  tears  stood  trembling  in 
1  iiis  eyes,  and  instantly  rolled  down 
I  liis  cheeks.  God  bless  me  !  says  the 
old^  gentleman,  you  are  in  tears, 

1  Mr.  Chatterton  !  Yes,  Sir,  says  the 
1  liard,  this  iltad  vtne  of  yours  com- 
i  pels  me  to  slied  tears,  but  by  H-^n 
i  tliey  are  not  the  tears  of  veneration  ! 

i  - 

j  TO  A  FRIEND, 

j  Thon  art  not  happy,  CJeorge,  tho*  partial 
j  heaven 

Bvfl  blc^iiii^,  peace  and  competence 
h.i«  jj^iven  ; 

'riio’  thus  with  every  comfort  blest, 

'rhy  life  still  free  from  ills  has  pastaway, 
'J'luni  hast  no  cares  to  vex  thy  heart  by  day; 
Or  mingle  with  thy  dreams  and  break 
thy  rest. 

*  Ple.ifant  has  been  the  past;  the  future  lies, 
piaiu  and  easy  path  before  thy  eyes, 
No  evil  to  remember,  or  to  dread  ; 

Shake  otf,  my  friend,  this  shameful 
discontent. 

No  longer  let  thv  truest  friends  lament 


once  between  llie  li^igeuies  oi  the  xijat  Heaven  show'rs  blessing*  on  the 
ancients  and  tliose  of  the  moderns  thankless  head 

was  like  that  btlNveen  a  spit-jack  yp  languid  mind, dear  George, 

and  a  watch  ;  as  to  the  jack,  the 

weight  W'hich  moves  the  macliine  Action  alone  the  human  soul  can  Idess  ; 
is  on  the  outside  ;  this  is  fatality,  Rouse  up  thy  mind,  diat  still  from  toil 
&c.  in  the  watch,  as  in  modern 

tragedy,  the  spring,  are  in  the  in-  «'<>*  •»  idleness. 

side  ;  these  are  love,  ambition,  &c.  Go  !  build  th’  historic  pile — the  labour 
-  there 

An  old  gentleman  that  professed 

a  great  respect  tor  men  or  uncom-  Relieve  the  widow,  and  the  orphan 


mon  literary  talents,  and  who  fre¬ 
quently  conversed  with  Chatterton, 


bless, 

Andfindin  active  virtue-- happineu. 
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FARINELLI,  THE  SINGER. 

Far'melli  did  not  treat  that 
public,  which  had  lavished  on 
him  so  many  favours,  either  with 
gratitude  or  respect  *,  of  this  a 
notorious  instance  was  mentioned 
in  my  last  impression.  j 

The  late  Duke  of  Northumber-  i 
land  had  engaged  him,  for  an  ; 
extravagant  pecuniary  considcra-  | 
tion,  to  sing  at  a  public  entertain¬ 
ment,  given  by  his  grace  at  North-  j 
umberland-house  ;  a  large  com¬ 
pany  was  assembled,  and  the  am¬ 
ateurs  were  waiting  on  the  tiptoe 
ot  expectation,  to  listen  to  his 
warblings,  with  expressions  of 
surprise  and  adulation,  when  l.o 
rudely  sent  a  verbal  message  tli..* 
he  could  not  come. 

The  duke  who  was  never  90 
happy  as  when  he  could  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  amusement  and  grat¬ 
ification  of  his  friends,  was  seven  - 
ly  mortified,  and  made  an  apolo¬ 
gy  ;  blit  this  gross  violator  oi' 
good  manners  and  his  word,  re¬ 
ceived  a  signal  and  salutarv  cor¬ 
rection,  in  the  presence  of  the 
persons  he  had  disappointed. 

The  Duke  of  Modena,  to' 
whom  the  offender  was  a  subject, 
happened  at  the  time  to  be  visit-  ' 
ing  England,  and  fortunately  for  [ 
the  company,  was  actually  pres- , 
ent  at  the  moment  his  uncivil  re-  , 
fusal  was  announced.  | 

Begging  pardon  of  Lord  Nor-  | 
thumberlaud  for  interfering,  the 
prince  desired  that  a  servant 
might  be  dispatched  to  the  singer, 
with  orders  for  his  immediate 
attendance. 

The  Modenese  soon  made  his 
appearance,  when  a  chair  was 
placed  for  him,  and  every  one. 


except  his  sovereign,  stood  up  ; 

“  Does  your  grace  permit  a  pub¬ 
lic  singer  to  sit  in  your  presence 
exclaimed  his  highness  ;  “  have 
the  goodness  to  excuse  me  *,  nut 
manage  these  gentlemen  better  in 
Italy  : — Fariuelli,  stand  in  yonder 
corocr  of  the  room,  and  sing  in 
your  best  manner  to  this  compa¬ 
ny,  who  honour  you  with  their 
notice.’’ 

The  warbling  eunuch  trembled 
I  and  obeyed  ;  after  performing  to 
'  the  satisfiiction  of  the  company, 

.  he  retired  with  an  humble  bow', 
receiving  from  his  sovereign,  a 
Mud  of  approbation. 

•  s N  ^  9  A  I 

xVrole  some  line»  which  he  cal- 
1  i  *  Tlie  Jnesolutc  Man  ;*  they 
'  h  iveheen  tlius  translated  by  an  in- 
,  i  ei.ions  yriiiili,  wlio  felt  hut  too 
•-•nslldy  the  ill  con^enuencefc  of  the 
’olly  described  iti  them  ; 

rilK  IKK  F  so  It  I  r.  MAV. 

Wiiilf  J;iclc  loo  lon^  delilieraies 

Which  lot  of  life  ’  lis  Ik'sI  to  draw. 

Or  arn.3,  or  phyde,  church,  or  law, 

\ii(l  still  liih  choice  procrafliuates  ; 

Tiiiie  with  rapid  winj^ 

111  silence  bwerps  the  liAhss  hours, 

Each  idly  crop*}  life’s  frelhelt  llow’rs. 
Which  kiio.vH,  alas  !  no  second  spring  : 

For  soon  old  age  with  wintry  hand;! 
vSliall  freeze  the  f.irrciit  of  the  soul, 
Her  ardent  energies  controul, 

And  bind  the  powers  in  icy  bands: 

Yet  Jack  has  mein’ry,  tafte,  and  wit, 

In  leariu'ng  pro;n|>t,  in '•peaking  ready  ; 
but.  wav’ring, doubtful,  light, unsteady, 
For  cv’ry  stale  is  now  unfit. 

While  iloating  on  each  wand  ring  wave 
Cf  passion, chance, caprice,  and  wh  »o, 
Dc.tfh  comes  and  sir.iit  decides  for  him, 
'I’o  lix  his  station  in  tlie  grave. 

AN  ATHEIST 

Is  a  bold  disputant,  that  takes  upon 
him  to  prove  the  hardest  negative  in 
the  whole  world,  and  from  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  his  attempt,  may  he  justly 
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concluded  not  to  understand  it ;  for 
he  that  does  not  understand  so  much 
as  the  difficulty  of  his  undertaking, 
can  know  nothing  else  of  it ;  and  he 
that  will  venture  to  comprehend  that 
which  is  not  within  his  reach,  does 
not  know  so  fiir  as  his  own  latitude, 
much  less  the  extent  of  that  w'hich 
lies  lK‘yond  it.  He  denies  that  to  he 
which  he  finds  by  undeniable  inference  1 
to  be  in  all  things;  and,  heranse  it  ij  \ 
tvery  fivherc-,  nvould  huve  it  to  be  no 
nuioere  ;  as  if  that  old  giiigle  were  log¬ 
ically  true  in  all  tilings,  because  it  is 
so  in  nothing.  If  a  b  ind  uian  .should 
affirm,  there  is  r.  >  such  thing  as  light, 
and  an  owl  no  sucli  thing  a^  darkness, 
it  would  be  hard  to  .ay,  which  is  th'* 
verier  owl  of  the  two;  and  yet  both 
would  speak  true,  according  to  tiieir 
o\^  n  apprehensions  and  «  xp.n  ience  ; 
but  false,  because  it  is  of  thir.gs  bc- 
umd  the  reach  of  tlielr  capaciti 
1  lie  draws  a  map  of  Nature  by  his  oWij 
fancy,  and  bounds  her  liow  he  plea  - 
[  es,  without  regard  to  the  position  t)!' 

I  the  heavens,  by  wl.i«  'i  only  h»*r  lati- 
I  tude  is  to  he  understood,  and  without 
which  all  his  spi-cuLr ions  are  \.iin, 
j  idle,  and  confused.  N  >lhiug  Ixit  ig- 
iior.ince  can  piodiice  a  coniid'Mice 
bold  enough  to  determine  of  the  l*ir>t 
Cause  ;  for  all  the  inferior  (i{;urko  of  j 
Xiiture  are  objects  morefit  for  our  zvon~ 

;  tier  than  curiosity  ;  and  she  conceals  the 
i  truth  of  thinly  that  lie  und  r  air  -ahzvj 
from  ust  to  discouraj^e  us  from  atiemjtl- 
in((  those  that  ate  more  remote.  Ik* 
.c.iir.Uiits  as  great  an  error  in  making 
Nature  (which  is  nolhiug  but  the  or¬ 
der  aiul  method  hy  which  all  cau.ses 
j  and  effiects  in  the  world  are  governed) 
to  be  the  Frst  Caust*,  as  if  he  should 
i  suppose  the  laws  by  which  a  prince 

I  governs,  to  be  the  prince  himself. 

ASTONnillNG  CALCULATION  IS  PRINTING 
It  apjKJar!.  hy  a  calculation  made  by  the 
printer  of  Stevens’  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
t  hat  every  octavo  page  of  that  work  (text 
and  notes)  contain  distinct  pieces 

of  metal,  which  in  a  sheet  amount  to 
‘12,8HO;  the  misplacing  of  any  one  of 
which  would  infallihly  cause  a  blunder. 
— With  this  curious  fact  before  our  eyes, 
surely  the  accurate  state  of  our  printing, 
in  general,  is  to  be  admired. 

f  L’p\n  paprr.) 


Cxsar  has  had  th«  testimony 
of  ages  to  his  bravery  ;  and  yet 
he  refuses  a  challenge  from  An¬ 
thony.  He  very  calmly  answered 
the  bearer  of  the  message  :  “  If 
Anthony  is  weary  of  his  life,  tell 
him,  there  are  other  ways  to 
death,  besides  the  point  of  my 

sword.” - How  happy  had  we 

more  examples  of  such  magnani¬ 
mity  ! 

Ladies,  when  they  rise  to  take 
tlieir  leave  aher  a  visit,  have  gen¬ 
erally  a  number  of  things  to  set¬ 
tle  before  they  can  move:  such 
as,  who  owes  the  other  visit — 
whether  they  will  come  soon,  and 
nOt  let  it  be  long  first — whether 
tltey  intend  to  visit  the  new  bride, 
uiul  when,  &c.  This  is  useful  to 
exercise  the  patience  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  to  wait  upon  them 
b.ome. 

The  biiilili  ng  of  a  certain  the¬ 
atre  having  boon  stopped  awhile 
for  want  of  money,  some  person 
wrote  witli  chalk  on  the  gate  of 
the  enclosure,  “  The  devil  turned 
bankrupt.” 


MISCLLLA Xf.  OUH  IXTELLIGEXCE' 


rOKEIGN. 

FRO.M  A  LATE  LONDO.N  PAPER. 

THEATRE  DRURY-LANE. 

THE  tr.-»gedy  of  Percy  was  represented 
at  this  theatre  last  night,  for  the  purpose 
principally  of  introducing  Mrs.  Whitlock 
(late  Miss  £.  Kemble)  In  the  character  of 
Elwina,  after  an  absence  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  boards  of  nearly  20  years.  What  im¬ 
pression  she  might  then  have  made  must 
be  now  entirely  lost;  so  there  is  no  room 
to  compare  lier  with  herself  It  is  gener¬ 
ally  known  that  Mrs  Whitlock  is  a.  sister 
of  Mrs,  Siddons  ;  and  even  were  it  not,  it 
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!•  impossible  to  hear  and  Isehuld  her,  with* 
out  being  struck,  with  a  resemblance,  in  | 
every  respect  so  strong  as  cannot  well  he  ' 
any  other  than  that  of  sisters.  'I'o  say  I 
that  her  powers  of  theatric  represen- 
tatioii  equal  those  of  Mrs.Siddons,  or  that  < 
she  is  so  eminently  gifted  by  nature,  or 
cultivated  by  art  to  emlnidy  the  inspira-  . 
cions  of  the  tragic  muse,  would  alarm 
criticism  and  stagger  credibility.  We  are  . 
not  prepared  to  say  so;  but  wlien  we  pro¬ 
nounce  her  talents  to  be  of  the  very  first  | 
order,  we  do  them  but  justice,  and  can  i 
ofifend  no  unbiassed  critic,  and  least  of 
any  one,  Mrs  Sidduns,  to  whoxe  praise 
must  rcdtmnd  every  commendation  that  ' 
is  bestowed  od  Mrs  U'liitloclc,  who  re-  , 
sembtes  her  sister  almost  as  nearlv  in  tal-  ; 
^nt  and  exertion  as  in  figure  and  in  face.  | 
Mrs.  W.  certainly  ha.s  not  the  steadi¬ 
ness  and  majesty  of  Klis.  Siddons  ;  neither 
has  her  lineaments  and  jierson  equal  sym¬ 
metry,  grace,  or  rotundity'.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  she  is  very  thin  In  the  face,  and 
something  awkward  *and  ungainly  about 
her  neck  and  general  carriage.  But  the 
interest  she  excites  Is  t<K)  powerful  to  al¬ 
low  attention  to  illrect  Itself  to  these  mi¬ 
nor,  physical  defects.  Her  eye  is  full  and 
variously  exprcNsive,  and  its  glances  are 
striking  and  vivid,  though  emitted  from 
a  thinner  visage,  and  a  p.tler  compluxion. 
In  these,  as  in  the  accents  of  her  voit  e, 
the  similitude  is  so  near,  that  it  must  of¬ 
ten  agreeably  deceive  both  the  eye  and 
the  ear.  As  therefore,  the  p<»wers  and 
person  of  Mrs.  Whitlock  bear  so  marked 
an  atfmitv  to  those  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  avoid  comparing 
them  together.  It  nuiHt  ohtrnde  itself  ev¬ 
ery  moment  upon  the  most  heedless  ob¬ 
server.  We  shall,  however,  only  gener¬ 
ally  observe,  that  their  con'’eption  of  a 
character  seems  to  be  equally  correct ;  in 
the  execution,  where  dignity  is  to  be  rep¬ 
resented,  or  terror  impressed,  Mrs.  Sid¬ 
dons  stands  unrivalled ;  where  pity  and 
the  softer  passions  are  to  be  infused,  Mrs. 
Whitlock  is  not  surpassed.  We  more 
familiarly  sympathize  in  Jthe  feelings  of 
the  latter ;  by  the  grander  bursts  of  the 
former  we  are  terrified  and  over-awed. 
The  acting  of  the  one  has  more  of  gen¬ 
eral  nature,  that  of  the  other  more  of  oc¬ 
casional  sublimity. 

We  may  therefore,  in  some  measure 
apply  to  those  two  accomplished  actres¬ 
ses,  what  theBritish  Adrastus  says  of  Dry- 
den  and  l’.*pe.  We  behold  Mrs.  Siddons 
with  ftequent  astonishment,  Mrs.  Whit¬ 


lock  with  perpetual  delight.  If  we  are  to 
point  out  any  pas.s4ge  of  her  last  night's 
performance,  it  is  not  the  more  promi. 
nent  ones  of  the  piece,  where  every  per¬ 
former  is  ambitious  of  exertion,  but  those 
short  and  simple  ones,  where  judgment 
and  feeling  are  often  most  happily  mark¬ 
ed;  of  this  description  we  shall  for  the 
present  particularise  but  two — the  one 
where  iaird  Ra  by  asks — 

**  Should  some  rash  man,  regardless  of  thy 
fame, 

•And  in  ilcfiancc  of  thy  marriage  vows, 
Presume  to  |)le.id  a  guilty  passion  for  thee. 
What  woiild’st  do 

l.lwina  answered,  with  most  impressive 
energy, 

“  Wlrit  honour  bids  me  do.” 

And  again,  when  in  her  first  interview 
with  Percy  she  hesitates  to  disclose  her 
situation  to  him,  and  he  impatient ly  ex¬ 
claims,  “  Speak,  say  what  art  thou  the 
pause  that  intervened,  and  the  lowered 
tone  ill  which  she  exprcs.sed  the  word 
“  marriv*d,”  was  given  with  a  force  and 
discrimination  which  was  universally  felt 
an  !  universally  applauded  Indeid  the 
entlaisiastic  plaudits  that  accompanic'd  her 
performance  throughout,  were  only  sur- 
p.issed  bytho.^'uf  the  audience  at  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.  Wc  never  saw  Elliston, 
or  H.  Siddons  more  happily  exert  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  the  whole  attention  was  al>- 
sorbed  by  the  novelty  of  the  night,  which 
drew  an  overflowing  house  at  a  very  ear¬ 
ly  hour.' 

A  poem  has  been  lately  published  in 
Paris,  entitled  Virgil  in  h'rancr ;  or^  I'ht 
New  JEneul ;  an  heroic  comic  |x»em,  in 
the  Franco-f rtithic  style;  in  which  The 
JEneid  of  Virgil  Is  travcsticd  into  a  histo¬ 
ry  of  tlie  French  revolution,  liy  M.  l.e|>- 
lat  du  'I'emple.  In  this  work,  jKolut  is 
the  king  of  England ;  the  Trojams^  the 
French  ;  Priam^  l.ouis  XVi ;  the  Harpia^ 
the  Monks  of  Belgium,  &c. 

DOMESTIC. 

!  Samuel  Mackav,  of  this  town,  late 
professor  of  the  French  language  at  Wil- 
I  liams’  college.  pro|>oses  to  publish,  by  suh- 
J  scription.a  full  History  of  France^  from  the 
I  year  1787,  and  without  chasm,  to  the 
I  peace  wltli  Austria,  after  the  battle  of 
Austerlltz.  'Phis  publication  will  com¬ 
prise  4  volumes  8vo.  of  500  pages  each, 
,  price  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  vol- 
I  ume.  The  documents  for  this  momentous 
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and  det>irablc  work, are  derived  from  sour¬ 
ces  the  most  leyfitimatc. 

Mr.  Henry  Dean,  an  eminent  writing 
master,  and  tiie  ingenious  author  of  the 
siniilytiijl  GuLL’^  |)ro[>ose3  to  publish  a 
splendid  impression  of  tliat  useful  and  en¬ 
tertaining  work.  It  will  be  enriched  with 
additional  engravings,  bv  distinguished 
artists.  This  production  is  sanctioned  by 
men  of  letters  and  taste.  It  abounds  in 
historical  research,  'fhe  practical  direc¬ 
tions  ate  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  lieautiful  examples. 

Samuel  K  Kradford  ha?  in  press  a  Nr.w 
Work  entitled  Secret  History^  or  The  Hor¬ 
rors  of  St.  DitmingOy  in  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  a  Lady  at  Cape  Francois  to 
Colonel  Burr^  principally  during  the  com¬ 
mand  of  (General  Rochambeati. 

B.  B.  Hopkins  and  Co.  Philadelphia, 
have  put  to  press  The  Trial  of  A.  Burry  re~ 
iortrJ  Ly  l)j-cid  R'.btrlmny  Enj.  'I 'lie  work 
will  be  printed  uu  a  fiac  paper,  to  con- 
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sist  of  two  \'oIumet  Octavo,  of  (JOO  pages 
each,  price  6  Dollars 

E.  Sargeant,  New  York,  has  published 
The  Discarded  Sony  or  Haunt  of  Bandittiy  H 
Tale  by  R.  M.  Roche,  2  Vols. — also  ’l*hc 

IV^ild  Irish  Girty  second  Edition. 

John  Wyeth,  Harrisburgh,  lias  In  press 
Hugh  K.nox*s  Apboretieal  EssuySy  2  \  ols. 
pike  1  Dollar  oO  Cents.  , 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Venoni  will  perceive  that  we  have  com¬ 
plied  with  his  request  1/1  all  its  latitude,  ind 
is  Invited  to  let  the  extent  of  our  disposi¬ 
tion  to  accommodate,  be  the  measure  of 
his  to  communicate. 

The  composition  of  X  Is  not  •without 
point  ;  but  in  the  state  in  which  it  w’As 
sent  us,  was  almost  without  punctuation. 
Verbum  sat  sapientibur. 

The  I'hcatrical  Criticism  of  this  week, 
came  too  late  for  insertion;  as  also  No. 
of  ConverBazionc. 


For  THk  Emerald. 

TRIBUTARY  LINES. 

WHERE  is  llic  One,  wliose  soul  of  amplest  plan 
In  Nature^s  mint  receiv’d  the  stamp  of  man  ? 

When  erst  the  goddess,  fir’d  witli  noblest  rage 
At  the  vile  clieatings  of  a  bankrupt  age  ; 

Intent  her  Treasury,  the  stage,  to  clear 
From  dazzling  counterfeits,  lute  current  here  ; 

Bade  from  her  mines  their  purest  ore  be  brought, 

Mines,  pervious  only  to  the  Track  of  thought : 

And  taught  the  braggart  witlings  to  behold. 

And  learn  the  ditT’rence  ’twixt  their  dross  and  gold- 
While  just  discernments  give  to  worth  its  due. 

Detect  base  metal,  and  admire  the  true.- 

Say  where  the  One,  dius  singled  fro.oi  an  host. 

Nature’s  exemplar,  votary,  and  boast  ? 

'IcU  me,  ye  crowds,  wlio  owns  that  eye-ball’s  glare. 
'I'hatform  majestic,  and  that  martial  air  ? 

Who,  grateful  for  the  impress  which  he  bore, 

Has  much  receiv’d,  but  still  has  render’d  more. 

Language  to  him  unlocks  her  countless  stores -  ; 

And  deep  and  wide  tlie  critic’s  glance  explores - , 

Illumes  the  archives,  gives  the  I’oets’  lore 

T'o  spe  ik  a  latent  sense,  unknown  before - -  ; 

While  Taste’s  keen  orbs  their  covert  charms  discern. 

And  teach  their  “  thoughts  to  breathe,  their  words  to  burn 
Jndgriieni’s  strong  lamp  emits  a  steadier  ray, 

And  Fancy’s  sunbeams  bla/e  a  brighter  day. 
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Supremely  skillM  to  point  the  forceful  phrase 
Of  secret  Rancour  or  ingenuous  praise  ; 

Minutest  meaning,  studious  to  explain, 

Nor  let  a  particle  be  given  in  vain  ! 

A  thousand  voices  swell  the  loud  acclaim  ; 

A  thousand  voices  echo  Fennell’s  name — . 

All  hail,  thou  Master  of  the  Drama’s  Art ! 

Thou  Necromancer  of  the  human  Heart ! 

Thou  speak’st  the  word  ; — it  glows  with  tenfold  heat. 
Thou  speak’st  again  ; — its  pulses  cease  to  beat. 

With  wily  potency,  thy  skill  entwines 

The  charm  that  trances,  and  the  spell  that  binds. 

Like  the  weird  sisters  at  thy  Macbeth’s  word, 

The  subject  Passions  throng  around  their  Lord. 

While  strong  Enchantment’s  various  fwree  he  tries, 
These  sink  to  softness,  those  to  frenzy  rise  ; 

Empower’d  Despair’s  dark  breast  with  Hope  to  cheer. 
And  wring  from  Cruelty  Compassion’s  tear. 

To  thrill  with  joy — transfix  in  awe  profound, 

Melt  with  a  look,  and  madden  with  a  sound. 

But  bolder  yet ;  thou  dar’dst  thy  way  to  wind 
Throughout  the  devious  mazes  of  the  Mind  ! 

Nature,  here  too,  allow’d  th’  advent’rous  claim, 
Herself  an  Ariadne  to  its  aim. 

Led  by  lier  clur,  and  with  her  ensigns  grac’d. 

The  /juman  labyrinth  her  champion  trac’d  ; 

Where  each  crook’d  purpose,  with  alternate  power, 
Becomes  the  Momter  of  the  darken’d  liour. 

Where  embryo  mischiefs  nameless  ill presa^e^ 

Or  plagues  embodied  taint  a  present  age  ; 

Where  the  brain  quivers  with  its  own  intent. 

And  guilt’s  design  becomes  guilt’s  punishment  ; 
Where  craz’d  Refiection  to  a  fiend  dilates. 

And  starts  from  furies  which  itself  creates  ! 

Conversant  thus  w  ith  moral,  mental  power, 

’Tis  these  have  taught  thy  geniiH  thus  to  tower  ; 

More  than  thy  voice’s  strength,  thy  aw  ful  mien. 

Thy  frowm  tremendoui*,  or  thy  smile  serene  ! 
Contemn’d  the  cluirlish  contrast  that  essays 
To  sink  the  player'* s  worth,  the  poet's  raise. 

Restor’d  an  Art  half  lost  by  false  Pretence, 

And  prov’d  the  Drama’s  proud  pre-eminence  ! 

So  rare  in  one  the  varying  gifts  unite. 

Our  Country  thought  to  “  die  without  the  sight.” 
Myriads  indeed,  with  high,  theatric  rage. 

Or  mere  meclianic  art,  can  stalk  the  stage  ; 

Can  leave  their  writer's  meaning  on  tlie  shelf. 

And  find  a  substitute  in  sapient  self; 

Till  broad  Burlesque  too  plainly  shew's  his  face, 

And  struggling  Laughter  bids  Grief  give  him  place  ; 
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While  poor  Melpomene,  o’ercome  with  shame, 

Disowns  the  changeling  that  assumed  her  name. 

But  HE  who  wears  his  author  deep  enshrin’d, 

Joins  heart  to  heart,  and  mixes  mind  w’ith  mind  ; 

Feels  as  h  e  wrote,  enforces  all  h  e  taught, 

Quickens  perception,  and  embodies  thought - ; 

Bear  witness,  I’ruth  !  scarce  such  an  one  appears 
Within  the  circuit  of  an  hundred  years. 

Though  scores  of grac’d  Eliza’s  throne, 

Tlie  perfect  player  was  a  prize  unkno\s’n. 

’Twas  this  conviction  Avon’s  Bard  imprest. 

To  task  with  foreign  aim  his  restless  breast ; 

Made  huskin’d  Jon  son  seem  tlje  WTetch  he  knew. 

And  Shakespeare  act  the  character  he  dre^iv. 

Most  ra^h  and  vain  !  Was  genius  e’er  assign’d 
Without  some  limit  its  excess  to  bind  ? 

Enough  ;  his  mind’s  creative  tlaring  plac’d 
A  second  Eden  in  the  world  of  taste. — 

And  flowers  and  fruits  the  grateful  garden  crow’n’d, 

And  Human  nature  dignify’d  the  ground. 

Here  sunk  hU  strength - to  animate  tlie  whole, 

///i'>/Arr’x  power  must  breathe  the  living  soul. 

Fennell  !  for  Kwn’l'hy  efforts  have  prevail’d, 

And  gain’d  for  Shakespeare  where  Himself  had  fail’d  ! 
Macbeth  had  still,  within  his  page,  ’tis  true. 

Instructed  some,  perhaps — th’  attentive  few  ; 

But  like  the  fated  writing  on  the  wall, 

That  told  Chaldea’s  monarch  of  his  fall  ; 

By  most  unheeded,  had  entic’d  in  vain 
from  the  rich  banquet,  and  the  mirth  profane  ; 

Had  not  a  Moving  Hand - that  w// might  see. 

Beckon’d  to  all - itself  a  prodigy  ! 

Pointing  alike  the  menace  and  the  sign, 

'Phe  acting  muscles  liv’d  along  the  line, 

'Brac’d  each  strong  character  in  deepest  dye. 

And  forc’d  the  warning  on  the  startled  eye  ! 

*Tis  hence  that  Wolsey  proves,  by  thee  appli’d, 

A  living  lesson  on  th’  effects  of  pride. 

Hence  Hamlet’s  anguish  answering  anguish  found, 

And  hence  the  night  by  high  deserving  crown’d  ; 

When  Public  plaudit  told  tlie  car  of  Fame, 

'fhat  Romeo  was— — peifection’s  other  name  ! 

Ere  thy  example  gave  our  actors  law, — 

Remembrance,  aid  their  portraitures  to  draw  ! 

Our  lovers  paid  their  vows  at  beauty’s  shrine. 

With  smirking  simper,  or  with  whimpering  whine. 

Our  heroes,  quick  to  desperation  driven,- 

Witli  cea^less  storm  besieg’d  both  earth  and  heaven. 

Our  villains,  never  such  a  dangerous  clan  ! 

Look'd  dari^  talk'd  sentiment^  and — kill'd  th/ir  man* 
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I.ovc,  shown  by  77w,  is  tenderness  sublimM, 

The  conde«cen»ion  of  the  loftiest  mind. 

*Tis  Jove,  who  bending  o’er  Ins  Juno’s  charms, 

Smooths  his  dark  brow,  and  spre.nds  his  mighty  arms  ; 

.  With  fondness  wins  whom  Majesty  had  aw’d, 

.  And  is  at  once,  the  Lover  and  the  God  ! 

If  memory  e’er  disturb  the  Spirit's  rest. 

Or  earthly  honours  please  th’  Immortal’s  breast ; 

Should  ♦Percy’s  soul  recal  that  tort’ring  hour, 

W’hen  from  its  frame  ’twas  forc’d  by  Monmouth’s  power. 

Some  balmy  solace  for  the  wound  renew’d. 

Had  sooth’d  its  pangs,  could  he  thy  powers  have  view’d  ; 
When.beamsof  glory  round  thy  Hotspur  shone. 

That  Scotia’s  chieftain  had  not  scorn’d  to  own. 

Thy  villain - hold  !  No  villain  can  we  H'e  ; 

E’en  /ang  A  wins  us,  when  pertorm’d  by  tliee  ! 

Mov’d  by  tly  plaints  ol  I.ls  disast’rous  fate. 

We  melt  in  pity  o’er  the  wretch  we  hate  ; 

'The  rising  curse  is  smother’d  on  his  tomb, 

And  Hell  implor’d  to  mitigate  his  doom. 

And  shall  the  minstrel  cease  these  feeble  lays. 

Nor  touch  one  chord,  that  yields  thee  sweeter  praise 

’J’hat  says, - whene’er  confest  to  public  sight, 

'Phou  play’st  some  motley  hero  of  the  niglu - , 

Where  lights  and  shades  of  good  and  ill  combine — 

Niitivf  the  virtue  ;  foreign  is  the  crime. 

Not  in  thy  acts  the  critic-eye  can  trace 
'J’he  private  failings  of  the  'I’liespian  race  ; 

Nor  cynic-voice  the  contrast  rude  proclaim 

Of  mimic  honour,  and  of  real  shame - . 

Whale’er  of  greatness  marks  thy  scenic  strife, 

’Tis  tliy  best  praise — to  copy  from  the  Life, 

Still  well-8ustain’d  thy  arduous  part  liaih  been 
Through  all  the  shiftings  of  its  various  pcene. 

When  dark  Misfortune’s  gatln  r’d  clouds  were  spread, 

And  winds  and  thunders  roar’d  around  thy  head, 

1/ike  thine  own  1/ear,  erect  th’  unshrinking  form 
Met  the  sharp  lightning,  and  sustain’d  the  storm. 

Still  strict  to  Virtue’s,  as  the  Drama’s  laws, 

O  be  thy  meed,  thine  own  and  Heaven’s  applause  ! 

So  while  the  Actor  “  bids  the  reign  commence. 

Of  rescu’d  nature  and  reviving  sense,” 

The  Man  shall  aid  the  efforts  of  tlic  sage 
'J’o  mend  the  morals  of  a  miscreant  age  ! 

VENONI. 

•  I  do  not  know  that  tins  cliaracter  has  been  personated  by  Mr.  F.  ri  the  ttage^  to 
those  parts  of  it  given  in  his  recitations,  the  remarks  equally  apply. 
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